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New K ookS for the 
Gardener 


Just Weeds 


by E.R. Spencer 


With 102 full-page draw- 
ings by Emma Bergdolt 


This book has long been 
needed by American gardeners 
—an up-to-date, clear, con- 
cise, fully illustrated and 
reasonably. priced manual of 
weeds. The remarkable draw- 
ings make identification of 
the enemy absolutely certain. 

$2.75 


Grow Your 


Own Fruit 
by M. G. Kains 


A mine of expert authorita- 
tive information for the home 
owner and for the man who 
has a few acres available for 
fruit cultivation. It tells 
everything you need to know 
from the initial selection of a 
site to the final picking and 
storing of the fruit. 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 


Trees and 

Shrubs for 

Landscape 
Effects 


by Marian Cruger 
Coffin 


“Will be of real use to the 
average gardener as well as to 
the estate owner. .. . It is 
practical good sense ... a 
real contribution to the liter- 
ature of her chosen field of 
landscape architecture.” 
The Garden Club of America 
Bulletin. Fully illustrated 
$3.00 


And be sure you have 
a copy of 


America’s 
Garden Book 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 
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Cover Illustration: ‘“‘Bunchberries,’’ Cornus canadensis. 
Photograph by John Kabel. 
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Garden Work for Early July 


CELERY plants may still be set out, but should be kept well watered. 

TURNIP seed may be sown now and the crop will be ready in early 
Autumn. 

BEARDED iris clumps may be divided at any time after the bloom- 
ing season. 

CHINESE cabbage seed sown-now will produce edible heads in a 
short time. 

KOHLRABI is a quick growing vegetable, the seeds of which may be 
sown now. 

CABBAGE and its related plants can still be set out. Be sure to get 
strong plants. 

IT IS worth while feeding peonies now, using a good potato fer- 
tilizer, rich in potash. 

PREVENT blossom end rot of tomatoes by providing a surface 
mulch and ample watering. 

CUTTING back delphiniums will induce a second period of bloom, 
but some growers do not approve of this practice. 

PICK all ripe strawberries every day, preferably when the fruits are 
dry. They should be cooked at once after picking. 

MAKE sure that window boxes get enough water throughout the 
Summer. A little feeding at this time will prove beneficial. 

SEEDS of biennials or perennials sown now are best put in frames 
where watering and intensity of light may be controlled artificially. 

I'T IS time to raise the cut on the lawnmower. Longer cutting in hot 
dry weather will mean a greener, thriftier lawn. Use no fertilizer 
on lawns at this season. 

FEED trees which show weakness due to unfavorable environment 
or recent transplanting. Use one of the several available tree mix- 
tures and water thoroughly. 

MAKE the necessary divisions of herbaceous perennials as they cease 
flowering. Handling each kind when ready will give better results 
than a general replanting in Autumn. 

BREAKAGE of Japanese plum branches due to overloading can be 
prevenied by thinning the fruits to hang not less than two inches 
apart. Fewer but better ripe fruits will result. 

REMOVAL of seed heads, especially in the rock garden, will save 
much work caused by self-sown seedlings later on. It is well to 
remove old flower heads from rhododendrons and lilacs. 

AVOID spraying or dusting roses when the temperature exceeds 90 
degrees Fahrenheit in dry weather. Do not apply wet sprays after 
midday. If the leaves go through the night wet, mildew will be 
invited. 

SPRAY roses, grapes, and other plants attacked by rose bugs with a 
mixture of four tablespoonfuls of arsenate of lead, one-half cup 
molasses and one gallon of water, or with a tested proprietary 
remedy. Hand picking may be necessary, too. 
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STRA W, BERRY 
P.EANT. 





EASILY GROWN 


Enjoy delicious berries fresh 
from your own garden 


DORSETT. A very vigorous-growing vari- 
ety. Bright red, cone-shaped berries. 


FAIRFAX. Berry of exceptional firmness 
and high dessert quality. A prolific bearer. 


MIDSEASON AND LATE 


| 
EARLY VARIETIES | 


| 
| 
BIG JOE. A very productive variety with 
extremely large berries —one of the best 
flavored sorts. Leads in size, firmness, 
yield, color and quality. Midseason. 
CATSKILL. Fruit extremely large, well 
colored. Midseason. 
NEW JERSEY. Produces an abundance 
of large, bright, flame-colored berries. 
CHESAPEAKE. Of beautiful appearance. 


Extra large and even in shape. Late. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES 
MASTODON. Fruit is very large, with 
berries {rom Summer to late Fall, 
PROGRESSIVE. Produces fruit all season. 
Berries of medium size and full-flavored. 
Above, Potted Plants, August Delivery 
$2 per doz., $10 per 100, $80 per 1000 


Stem baler 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. 1. 
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JAPANESE BEETLES 
Wilson's 
JAP-RO-CIDE 


KILLS quickly, 
immediately. 


renders inactive 


RFPELS from sprayed plants for 
7 to 10 days. 


NON-POISONOUS to humans, 
birds, pets. 


SAFE on the most delicate plants. 


COMPLETE without additional 
sticker or spreader. 


STABLE, odorless and non-inflam 
mable. 


ECONOMICAL, | lb. costing $1.25 
makes 20 gallons. 5 lbs., $5.50 


Write for Folder E-71 
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ENTWORTH-BY-THE-SEA in Portsmouth, N. H., 

was filled to overflowing by the annual meeting of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., June 18-21, 
over 750 persons being registered 
from 36 of the 40 member 
states. Many arrived on June 17 
for committee meetings. 

The next morning, June 18, 
the New England regional meet- 
ing was held. Mrs. Fred S. Woods of Portland, Me., presided. 
The chairmen stressed roadside and billboard work, while 
Maine and New Hampshire reported the formation of active 
roadside councils. The Rhode Island chairman explained the 
filling station awards to the oil companies, some of which 
offered cash prizes to whichever of their stations won awards. 
It was also reported that each state is doing much junior garden 
club work. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Kentucky, president of the 
National Council, then presented Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, 
president of ‘‘Gardens on Parade’ at the New York World's 
Fair. In the afternoon, Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y., spoke on ““The Personal Equation in Flower 
Arrangement” to a packed hall, showing some lovely arrange- 
ments and giving very practical advice. Following this came 
the junior garden conference with Mrs. S. A. Guiberson, Jr., 
of California presiding, and a garden center conference with 
Mrs. L. L. Richardson of New Jersey presiding. 

The exhibit of flower arrangements from each state attracted 
much attention. North Carolina had a unique arrangement of 
red and yellow pitcher plants, Sarracenia purpurea and S. flava, 
and the Venus fly-trap in an oblong splint basket. Georgia 
showed blooming branches of Magnolia grandiflora in a 
bronze container, with a handful of peaches at its base. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts had foliage arrangements, using 
yucca buds, iris and other foliage, while Arizona sent some 
of its desert plants. 

After dinner, Governor Francis P. Murphy of New Hamp- 
shire welcomed the members to the state. The evening closed 
with an address on ‘‘Soil Erosion’’ by Mr. Hugh Bennett of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. It was reported 
that 26 new life members had been added during the past 
year and that two new lectures are now ready, ‘Tennessee 
Gardens” and ‘‘Flower Arrangements,’ both with slides. 
They may be obtained from the New York office. 

A very complete exhibit of old herbals, growing and dried 
herbs, including a small knot garden, was followed by an herb 
luncheon. In the afternoon, Mrs. E. B. Cole of Wenham, Mass., 
gave a talk on herbs, and Mr. Forrest L. Kibbee told of com- 
mercial herb growing in New Hampshire. 

A drive along the coast brought the members to the gardens 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, Ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Huntley N. Spaulding and Ex-Governor and Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller. The day closed with a lecture on ‘““Table Decorations’”’ 
by Miss Hazel J. Heissenbuttel of New York. 


New Hampshire Is Host to 
Garden Club Federations 


29! 


At the Wednesday business session it was voted to hold the 
Fall meeting at French Lick, Ind., in October, and the Spring 
1941, meeting in North Carolina. In the afternoon, historic 
homes of Portsmouth were vis- 
ited, with tea at the Moffatt- 
Ladd House. At the banquet 
in the evening, the following 
awards were announced: 


The Purple Ribbon for Flower 
Shows, to Pennsylvania, Georgia, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas 
Illinois and Alabama. 


The Purple Ribbon for Horticultural Achievement, to Mrs. E. H. McKeon 
of Maryland: Mrs. Robert Jemisen of Alabama; Professor J. A. Heppler of 
New Hampshire for the development of a new egg plant; Mrs. Gertrude 
Webster of Phoenix, Ariz., for outstanding work in conserving native succu- 
lents and cacti, and Mrs. E. W. Humphrey of Pennsylvania for collecting and 
hybridizing lilacs. 

Certificate of Merit, to the Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs 
for the first of a series of booklets on flower arrangement; to the Garden Club 
of South Carolina for a monograph on camellias by Mrs. Phelps. 


Medal for Civic Achievement, to the Freewater (Ore.) Garden Club for 
a community house. 


Fisher Award for Garden Centers, to the Fort Worth (Tex.) Garden Club 
and the Wilton (Conn.) Garden Club. 


Prizes for the National Council roadside awards were given 
as follows: First, Pennsylvania, which had placed 37 awards 
during the year; second, Rhode Island, with 31 awards; third, 
Massachusetts, with 27 awards. Honorable mention was 
given Virginia, which had placed 74 state awards during the 
year. First prize for obtaining bulletin subscriptions went to 
New Hampshire, with New Jersey and Massachusetts tied for 
second prize. These announcements were followed by a 
pageant depicting the life and work of Sarah Josepha Hale, 
editor of Godey’s Ladies’ Book. Mrs. Hale was a native of 
Newport, N. H., and the first woman editor in the country. 
She was responsible for the establishment of Thanksgiving as 
a national holiday, helped to organize Vassar College, and 
raised the money to finish Bunker Hill Monument. 

The final day of the convention was devoted to a tour of 
the White Mountains with a trip up Cannon Mountain on 
the aérial tramway, through the courtesy of Governor Murphy. 


Men's Garden Clubs Convention 


The next important horticultural convention will be that 
of the Men’s Garden Club of America, which will be held in 
New York, July 18, 19 and 20. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Shelton Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 49th Street. 
The visitors will be guests of the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York City, of which F. F. Rockwell is president. The program 
will be as follows: 

July 18 (Thursday) 

:00 A.M. Registration. 

:00 A.M. Executive committee meeting. 

:29 A.M. Get-together luncheon. 

:30-3:00 P.M. Meeting—reports of member clubs. 

3:30 P.M. Leave by bus for visit to Bobbink & Atkins Nursery at 
Rutherford, N. J. 


7:30 P.M. Dinner and round table discussion (Topics: compost heaps 
and fertilizers: gardening by the moon; roses: daffodils) . 
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Typical examples of shadow box arrangements from various states at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc., at Portsmouth, N. H. 


7:30 P.M. Dinner and program for the ladies. 

10:30 P.M. (Joint session, ladies invited) Delayed motion pictures and 
natural color slides of International Flower Show flower 
arrangements. 

July 19 (Friday) 
8:00 A.M. Visit hanging gardens atop roofs of Rockefeller Center 
buildings. 
9:30 A.M. Meeting and election of officers. 
10:30 A.M. Program for the ladies. 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon. 
4:00 P.M. Leave by bus for trip to New York Botanical Garden. 
8:30 P.M. Annual Dinner—Richardson Wright, chairman. 
July 20 (Saturday) Men's Garden Club Day at New York World’s Fair. 
9:00 A.M. Leave for World's Fair, visiting ‘“Gardens on Parade.”’ 
12:29 A.M. Luncheon at ‘‘Gardens on Parade.” 
Feature exhibits at the Fair. 
July 21 (Sunday) (For those staying over) 

10:00 A.M. Leave by automobiles for informal visit to Tom Weston’s 

“One Man's Garden”’; the rock garden of Mons. and Madam 

: Mouquin; and the hybridizing garden of F. W. Cassebeer. 
The Men's Garden Club of America was organized in 1932 
and now has 32 clubs in 16 states and has become recognized 
as an important factor in the horticultural life of this country. 
Last year’s national convention, held at Elmhurst, IIl., was 
largely attended and this year’s meeting is expected to bring 
together representatives of men’s clubs from all over the 


country. 


Garden Clubs at the World's Fair 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State will take 
an active part in the ‘‘Gardens on Parade”’ section of the New 
York World’s Fair this year. Members of the clubs affiliated 
with the federation will act as guides and hostesses through- 
out July and August. Flower arrangements by members of the 
garden clubs will be under the supervision of Mrs. Charles 
Doscher. There will be five flower displays each day in the 
refrigerated niches, the arrangements being changed each T ues- 
day and Friday. Mrs. George H. Savage will serve as chairman 
of hostesses again this year, with assistance from the various 
garden clubs in the state. This announcement comes from Mrs. 
Brice P. Disque, president of the New York federation. 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


More than 1,789,000 visitors were registered during the 
year at the entrance turnstiles of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden, an increase of nearly 72,000 over 1938, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
for 1939, issued recently. The attendance at classes and lectures 
for adults and children was more than 104,000. Teaching 
material was supplied to more than 4,700 teachers in all five 
boroughs of Greater New York for the instruction of over 
281,700 pupils. 


Lily Field Day in Canada Cancelled 


[t is announced that because of the war situation in Europe, 
with its possible effect on the ease of going to and returning 
from Canada, plans for the field day of the lily committee 
scheduled for July 9 at the Dominion Horticultural Farms in 
Ottawa, Canada, have been cancelled. 
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Coming Lawn Program in Amherst 


Pushing a lawn mower may be just another job for some 
home owners, but to thousands of men the care of lawns 
is an art. A special educational program to show these men 
how to keep lawns thick, green, and velvety has been an- 
nounced as a part of Massachusetts State College's 22nd 
annual Farm and Home Week. Scheduled to be held Friday, 
July 26, the lawn program is designed to aid both home 
owners and golf green specialists. 


Sowing Seeds in Gardens in Dry Weather 


ROLONGED dry spells in early Summer complicate the 

raising of a vegetable garden by adding a very real hazard 

to the sowing of carrots, beets, parsnips and the like, which are 
customarily planted in drills in the garden. 

Here is a method that will give good results in hot, dry 
weather. Open up a trench to a depth of about four inches 
with a hand plow or a hoe. Fill this trench with water and 
keep refilling it until the soil has been soaked to a depth of 
several inches below the bottom of the trench. 

After the last of the water has soaked away, rake in some 
of the moist soil from the sides of the trench, smooth off with 
the rake, leaving a depression about an inch or so in depth. 
Sow the seed in the usual manner, cover to the usual depth and 
firm the soil, but do not water. This is important. There will 
be enough water below the seeds to cause them to germinate 
and to maintain the small seedlings. If the surface is watered, 
it will form a hard crust in the hot weather through which 
the seedlings cannot push their way. 

Shade the trench with boards held up off the ground on 
bricks. Do not water, or touch in any way until the seedlings 
are up. Then, remove the boards as soon as possible before the 
seedlings become spindling. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Killing Poison Ivy With Crank Case Oil 


N SPITE of the many and various remedies for the eradica- 
tion of poison ivy, all of which are more or less difficult 
in that some preparation is necessary, it is difficult at times to 
obtain a kill. I had occasion, once, to prepare an area for 
recreational purposes. There were large boulders to move and 
our western poison oak was in possession of the area. So, I 
hit upon the idea of using old crank case oil which can usually 
be obtained for the asking at many garages. A five gallon can 
of this put at the roots of Rhus toxicodendron will kill it and 
there is no more growth from a plant that has been so treated. 
There may be the necessity of a second application in situations 
hard to reach, as among rocks, but the oil kills wherever it 
comes into contact with growing plants, nor will the soil 
itself grow other vegetation afterwards. A treatment so simple 
and inexpensive deserves wider use. 
—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 























































































Enemies with which garden makers have 
to contend at this season of the year 


now have a new enemy with which to contend. For 

years they have been reading about the Japanese beetle 
and its depredations in the Philadelphia area. They have read, 
perhaps, that the pest was gradually creeping northward but, 
for the most part, have consoled themselves with the thought 
that, as yet, it had not reached the confines of New England. 
As a matter of fact, this is a grievous error. The Japanese beetle 
has been found in many sections of New England. It has been 
found in Springfield. It has been discovered in gardens on the 
south shore and last year made its appearance on the north 
shore. Now, this is a very serious matter, for the Japanese 
beetle is one of the worst pests which has come into American 
gardens. It has a voracious appetite and is not very particular 
about what it feeds upon. Japanese beetles congregate together 
in large numbers and can do a great amount of damage in a 
short time. They fly readily and may even make extensive 
flights on hot, sultry days. 

Having once been seen, the Japanese beetle is not difficult to 
recognize. It is about three-eighths of an inch long and its 
body is a dark, shiny, metallic green, except for the wing covers 
which are a metallic copper or bronze color. A characteristic 
feature is found in two white tufts of short hairs which appear 
at the end of the body. On each side, directly in front of these 
hairy tufts, are four additional tufts of white hair. 

The insects go through the usual life cycle. The beetles 
appear in late June and become very prevalent in July and 
August. They sometimes persist into cold weather but the eggs 
are laid in the soil in the months of July and August. These 
eggs hatch into white grubs in ten days and the grubs usually 
start feeding on the fine roots of grasses and weeds. They 
burrow into the soil to a depth of almost a foot in late Autumn 
and hibernate for the Winter. When the soil gets warm in 
the Spring, the grubs again start feeding. They change into the 
pupal state in May or June and soon are transformed into 
adult beetles. Damage is done by the grubs, working under- 
ground, and the adult beetles above ground. If the beetles are 
present in great numbers, they will eat flowers and fruits as 
well as foliage, and will skeletonize the plants on which they 
are working. There is some satisfaction, however, in the fact 
that many plants are able to resist the attacks of Japanese 
beetles sufficiently well to keep alive but the plants in this 
category vary in different sections. The fact that the beetles fly 
freely and far increases their destructive possibilities. 

Japanese beetles can 
be killed with stomach 
poisons, if they feed on 
poisoned foliage, and 
will succumb to con- 
tact sprays which actu- 
ally hit them. Repel- 
lents, too, have been 
found satisfactory. In 
the past, lead arsenate 
has been depended 
upon as the most de- 
structive poison, a gen- 
erous application being 
made the first week in 
July when the beetles 


(_F s0w bs makers in many sections must realize that they 








Some of the beetles 
prey on flowers as 


well as vegetables. 








Making War on Garden Pests 


begin to appear in large numbers. It works well on shade trees 
and shrubs, although its white color may be objected to. It 
will not kill birds, if used with discretion. 

A good mixture is made by mixing six pounds of powdered 
lead arsenate with one pint of fish oil in 100 gallons of water. 
It must be admitted, however, that the odor of the fish oil is 
not very pleasant, if the spraying operation is to be carried 
on close to a dwelling. Un- 
der such circumstances and 
where only a small amount 
of poison is used, it may be 
better to mix six pounds of 
powdered lead arsenate with 
four pounds of wheat flour 
and 100 gallons of water. 
Getting this down to smaller 
amounts, the formula is 
one level tablespoonful of 
powdered lead arsenate, two 
rounded teaspoonfuls of 
wheat flour and one quart of 
water. It is a simple matter 
to make the flour into a 
paste, afterwards stirring it 
into the water and finally 
adding the poison. 


Tomato worms are often 
destroyed by parasites 
which look very much 
like little white cocoons. 


Many persons who hesitate to use poison sprays will find 
a considerable measure of control in materials which also serve 
to repel the beetles. These are, for the most part, the new 
rotenone sprays, obtainable in the seed stores. These repellent 
sprays lose their potency rather quickly and therefore should 
be applied once a week or whenever beetles are found in large 
numbers. 

It is characteristic of Japanese beetles to begin feeding at the 
tops of plants and work down. This fact complicates matters 
when tall shrubs and shade trees are to be protected and the 
fact must be kept in mind. It is also important, too, to use 
spray pumps which have considerable force behind them. Hand 
sprayers will not do the work very well. Bucket pumps or 
knapsack sprayers are better. 

Coming now to better-known pests, we find the squash 
vine borer very plentiful in July and highly destructive. No 
variety of squash or pumpkin seems to be immune to the attack 
of this borer, although the bush type is less severely injured 
than the running type. For some unknown reason, too, borer 
injury seems to be greater in the home garden than in com- 
mercial fields. The presence of the borer becomes obvious very 
quickly, for the vines wilt and appear to be dying. Search 
will reveal large, fleshy, white grubs within the stems. 

It is best to combat these pests by aiming at the destruction 
of the eggs or the young borers before they develop. That is 
why the matter should be taken in hand now. A dust con- 
taining one and one-quarter pounds of powdered derris or 
cubé root and five pounds of talc is a satisfactory remedy. This 
powder contains five per cent rotenone. If this powder is 
applied weekly for a month, satisfactory control may be ex- 
pected. It can be put on with a hand duster. Sometimes the 
borers are cut out and the wounds covered with moist earth. 
A measure of safety is also obtained by throwing a little earth 
over the vines at intervals in order to induce the making of new 
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roots. Another pest and one of recent introduction is the Mexi- 
can bean beetle. For years amateurs growing vegetables have 
considered beans their easiest and most reliable crop, requiring 
comparatively little attention. The Mexican bean beetle has 
changed all that. It is possible to have beans now only by 
using that constant vigilance which has come to be the price 
of freedom from pests in gardens, as well as for liberty in 
nations. 

This Mexican bean beetle is a native of both Mexico and 
Guatemala. It is a kind of lady-bird. The damage, which it 
does, becomes apparent in a short time, the leaves of the plant 
being completely skeletonized. The only way to grow beans 
where this pest abounds is to spray or dust weekly. The 
various preparations sold in the stores are satisfactory in home 
gardens. A poison like calcium arsenate can be used before the 
beans begin to form but after that it is desirable to change to 
a rotenone or pyrethrum spray or dust which is not dangerous. 

A pest with which garden makers have to deal constantly 
is the striped cucumber beetle. It not only feeds on plants like 
cucumbers, muskmelons, squashes and pumpkins but may also 
carry a bacteria-like wilt from plant to plant. Adult beetles 
feed on the tops of the plants and are particularly destructive 
to seedlings. The grubs work underground on the roots and 
stems. A lead arsenate spray or a calcium arsensate dust or spray 
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It is important to place tiles at the right points when using 

them in watering shade trees. 
is satisfactory if used at four or five day intervals as soon as 
the beetles appear. A decoction of nicotine sulphate poured on 
the ground around the roots is helpful in destroying the 
grubs before they emerge. 

Occasionally, considerable damage is done by the green 
caterpillars commonly called tomato worms. These insects eat 
so fast that they can defoliate large plants overnight. They 
prey upon potato plants as well as tomatoes. They are hard 
to kill because of their large size but this size makes it possi- 
ble to pick them off the plants readily by snipping them with 
a pair of shears. Fortunately, Nature has taken a hand in the 
control of these pests, providing small wasp-like parasites 
which look like white cocoons covering the backs of the insects. 
If infected worms are discovered, they should not be dis- 
turbed, for they provide breeding places for parasites. 

Asparagus beetles are likely to appear in large numbers after 
the cutting season is over. They are easily detected and can 
be destroyed by spraying or dusting the whole patch with 
arsenate of lead. 

Chinch bugs are lawn pests and sometimes drive the own- 
ers of estates to distraction because of the difficulty in con- 
trolling them and eliminating the brown patches which they 
create in lawns. The chinch bugs puncture the stems of the 
grass and suck the plant juices. If left alone, they may eventu- 
ally destroy an entire lawn. 

The body of the chinch bug is black, while the wings are 
white with black markings. In spite of having wings, how- 
ever, they travel from place to place by crawling. There are 
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two generations a year, the first being in May and June, the 
second in July and August. They mature in a short time and 
the second brood reaches through the Winter. 

If the browning of a lawn in spots suggests the presence 
of chinch bugs, it is well to flood small areas around these 
spots with water, which is between 100 and 115 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If the flooded area is covered with canvas or other 
heavy cloth for 15 or 20 minutes and then uncovered, the 
bugs, if present, will be found clinging to the under surface. 
Various remedies have been suggested but probably the best 
is some one of the proprietary remedies put on under pressure. 

Reports from most sections show that rose beetle infesta- 
tions have been very light this year. Certain proprietary reme- 
dies now in the market are said to be very efficient in controlling 
this pest. Arsenate of lead, mixed with molasses, is often used, 
but many amateurs continue to pick the beetles into a can 
of kerosene. 

Some beetles prey on flowers as well as on vegetables. A 
rotenone spray or dust is about the only remedy which can be 
recommended. Chinese lantern plants are almost sure to have 
their leaves riddled by insect pests, unless they are kept con- 
stantly sprayed with a pyrethrum, rotenone or arsenate of 
lead preparation. 

If juniper or spruce trees turn rusty, red spider is to be 
suspected. Sulphur is a good remedy, but a strong stream from 
the hose several times each week will often serve to keep the 
trees clean. 


The Tile Method of Watering Trees 


a MANY parts of the United States trees have been suffering 

from lack of water for a number of years. Since trees require 
many years to grow, they also need several years to recover 
from unfavorable conditions. In cities the natural amount of 
water does not enter the soil around parking trees because the 
streets are paved and the sidewalks also prevent the water from 
soaking into the ground. If the foliage is thin or not fully 
developed, and if the twig growth is small or short, your trees 
are not getting enough water and plant food. At least, these 
are the usual causes of lack of vigor. 


How to Water Trees 


b jenee tile method is a very satisfactory way for amateurs to 
water trees, especially if the ground is sloping. From two 
to seven four-inch sewer tiles may be installed around each tree 
as follows: 

Dig a hole about four feet deep with a post hole auger which 
is larger in diameter than the tiles. Put one or two pail- 
fuls of one and one-half inch gravel or clean crushed stone in 
the bottom of the hole. Place a four-inch sewer tile, which is 
about two feet long, in an upright position with the small end 
resting on the gravel. Have the bell-shaped end just level with 
the surface of the ground. Fill in around the outside of the 
tile to within eight inches of the surface. Then use soil and 
finally a narrow strip of sod. 

A clay tile cover costing about five cents should be placed 
in the bell-shaped top to prevent anyone from stepping into 
the hole. Fill the tile with water at least three or four times in 
succession and make one or two thorough applications each 
week during the dry season. 


Permanent Improvement 

i? PARKING trees are 25 to 30 feet apart, one tile placed 

half way between two trees will water both trees. Some- 
times additional tiles are placed in the yard or even on a 
terrace, if the parking is very narrow. This tile can be used for 
many years. The tiles should not be close to the base of the 
tree. They should be placed four or five feet from the ends 
of the branches of a large tree. The feeding roots are located 
as far out as the branches extend and often farther. Water 
applied in a saucer or pool at the base of the trunk does little 
good, for the feeding roots are not there. 


Sioux City, Iowa. —wWilbur H. Seubert. 





Flower-Keeping Theories Are Upset 


The Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, has been giving scientific attention to the question of pro- 
longing the life of cut flowers and the best methods to use to preserve their freshness. The various experi- 
ments have been continued through several years and the conclusions are summed up in a bulletin recently 
issued by Professor Victor H. Ries for the benefit of garden clubs. Summed up briefly, they are as given below. 


OST flowers absorb a maximum amount of water while 
M in a fresh condition. This freshness drops rapidly as the 

flower dies. It appears fairly definite that the shorter- 
lived flowers transpire the greatest amount of water. Just as 
soon as transpiration exceeds the amount of water entering 
the stem the flower wilts and finally dies, unless the situation 
is relieved. 

There are several factors which cause excessive transpiration 
in flowers, the most common being high temperature, low 
humidity and drafts. As the temperature rises, more water may 
evaporate from the leaves and petals than can be transported 
up the stem for replacement. A draft, especially if the air is dry, 
will further increase this outgoing of water. However, unless 
the air current is very dry or at a higher temperature than the 
surrounding air, it usually does not visibly shorten the life of 
the flower. 


The Depth of Water 

A. One inch of water is sufficient for most flowers under 
ordinary conditions. Deep water is usually unnecessary as 
almost all water is absorbed at the base of the stem. Carnations 
are an exception to this rule. 

B. If flowers have been allowed to dry out, they can be 
revived by placing them in deep water for at least one hour. 

C. Changing the water and cutting the stems daily has 
proved of comparatively little value in prolonging the life of 
the flower. This is contrary to common belief. 


The Length of Stem 
In the majority of cases, flowers with long stems will keep 
just as well as those with stems cut short. 


Treatment of Stems 

A. Singeing. Flowers which have a copious flow of sticky 
sap are much benefited by singeing the end of the stem. Such 
kinds as poinsettias and poppies are useless as cut flowers unless 
given special treatment. If the base of the stem is well charred 
in a hot flame the flowers will usually keep fresh for two days or 
more instead of lasting a mere half hour, as they normally do. 

B. Boiling water. Dipping a half inch or so of the stem in 
boiling water for one and one-half to three minutes is quite as 
effective as singeing the stems of poppies, poinsettias and 
euphorbias. The same treatment is effective in reviving these 
flowers even when severely wilted. It is essential to protect the 
blooms and foliage from the rising steam. It should be stated 
here that the dahlia, a flower which wilts readily, does not 
usually respond to either singeing or dipping in hot water. 
This flower can be revived by placing in water as warm as the 
hand can bear and permitting the water to cool off. However, 
dahlias can be revived just as effectively by putting in deep cool 
water for an hour or more. 

Chrysanthemums are often benefited by splitting the stems, 
but as a rule do not react to other stem treatments. 

Cutting the stems under water has not proved beneficial in 
prolonging the life of most flowers. 


The Opening of Buds 

To open buds quickly the stems should be placed loosely in 
a container of deep water in a warm, humid atmosphere. Plac- 
ing the stems in warm water is of no value in hastening the 
opening of flowers. It is the action of the air rather than that 
of the water temperature which mainly influences the develop- 
ment of the flower. Keeping buds in bright sunshine will often 


cause them to open quickly. This is effective in the case of 
waterlilies. 


Chemical Treatments 

Of the many chemicals tried, very few proved to be bene- 
ficial in prolonging the lives of the flowers. Carnations lasted 
one and one-half to three days longer when kept in solutions 
of any one of the following: hydrazine sulfate, 150 ppm: 
benzidine, 100 ppm: maleic acid, 100 ppm. Gomphrena glo- 
bosa kept one.and one-quarter to two and one-quarter days 
longer when placed in solutions of any one of the following: 
copper sulfate, 50 or 75 ppm; fluro-glucinol, 10 ppm; sulfur- 
ous acid, 2 cc. per liter. 

Roses lasted one to one and one-half days longer when kept 
in hydrazine sulfate, 100 ppm. Hydrazine sulfate was used due 
to its properties of decreasing respiration, increasing transpira- 
tion and for its antiseptic value. This chemical can be obtained 
from the larger druggists. A stock solution can be made by 
adding one ounce of hydrazine sulfate to one quart of water. 
This should be diluted at the rate of one-quarter cup to three 
gallons of water. In addition, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
should be used for each quart of water. If analytical balances 
are available, 200 milligrams of hydrazine sulfate can be 
weighed and dissolved in one quart of water to which is added 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

A commercial product called “‘Floralife’’ has been tested and 
is well worth trying, particularly on roses and carnations. For 
best results it is necessary to keep the flowers in this solution 
throughout their life. This is also true of hydrazine sulfate. 


Miscellaneous Plants 

Adiantum ferns keep twice as long if the stems are cut rather 
than pulled, while pansies keep a half day longer when the 
stems are pulled. Sweet peas keep equally well when picked 
by either method. 

Removing the anthers from lilies so as to prevent pollination 
does not lengthen their lives. It does, of course, keep the blos- 
soms white. 

The removal of wilted gladiolus florets improves the appear- 
ance but does not prolong the life of the flower. 


Methods of Wearing Corsage Flowers 

The statement by a well-known authority that corsage 
flowers should be worn upside down so that the sap will 
drain down the stem and hence keep the flowers fresh longer 
is not borne out by fact. Roses and orchids actually last longer 
when worn upright, while gardenias and sweet peas are un- 
affected by position. 


Fillers for Baskets and Vases 

A wire filler, either chicken or straight drawn, is the most 
satisfactory form from the keeping quality standpoint. Ever- 
greens or trash cause a rapid decay of the stems. 


Effects of Refrigeration 

A. The most suitable temperature range for storage of 
flowers is between 40 and 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

B. Forty to 45 degrees is desirable for roses, carnations, 
gardenias, tulips and Boston yellow daisies. 

C. For each additional day carnations are kept in the 
refrigerator, they will last one day less after removal from the 
refrigerator. That is, the length of life of a carnation is ap- 
proximately the same whether held in cold storage or not. 
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The perfect garden should give something of its fragrance and 
beauty to the world at large, refreshing each passerby with a 
glimpse at least of climbing flower and waving bough. But it 
must have hidden recesses known only to the favored—shelter 
and peace and calm. —Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


Summing Up the Present Bulb Situation 


AFFODILS and bulbous irises will be in ample supply 
this season at prices not higher than those prevailing in 
previous years. Several enterprising dealers have bought heavily 
of all good varieties of daffodils and are putting out special 
catalogues, which no doubt will reach the public shortly. 

The supply of tulips in this country is not more than approx- 
imately 10,000,000 bulbs as against more than 100,000,000 
normally imported from Holland. Moreover, 90 per cent of the 
10,000,000 bulbs that are available in this country consist 
of forcing varieties such as William Copeland, William Pitt, 
and Bartigon. Very few good garden tulips will be available. 
Large quantities of English-grown tulips have been ordered in 
this country but that they can be delivered seems extremely 
doubtful. Moreover, they, too, are only forcing varieties. It 
is probable that the public in this country will have to do 
without imported tulips for at least one year and therefore this 
is an excellent opportunity to stock up on daffodils at very 
reasonable prices. 

The supply of miscellaneous bulbs such as scillas, muscari, 
crocuses and snowdrops, is extremely limited, although quan- 
tities of these bulbs are grown in Michigan. 

Considerable quantities of regal lilies are available. Avail- 
able, too, are several other lilies but in limited quantities. 
Madonna lilies and other sorts usually imported from France 
will be few, although the quality of American-grown bulbs 
is excellent. 

Hyacinths will not be available, probably, in any worth- 
while quantities. 

Altogether, this seems to be the year for the American public 
to concentrate on American-grown bulbs such as daffodils, 
bulbous irises, lilies, anemones, ranunculi and montbretias. 


Burning of Rose Foliage by Sulphur 


ROBABLY sulphur in the form of a spray or dust is the 

fungicide most often used for black-spot and mildew on 
roses. Yet, sulphur can cause serious foliage burning when 
the temperature rises to 90 degrees or more, a fact which few 
garden makers realize. Roses which have been kept free of 
disease early in the season require less fungicide during periods 
of intense Summer heat. Also, since heat is often associated 
with dry weather, there is less natural spread of black-spot. 
Under such conditions the applications of sulphur can be 
lighter and at longer intervals apart. Some growers get away 
from dry, hot weather sulphur injury by turning to other 
materials, perhaps a copper spray. It appears, however, that 
copper, too, can be injurious during hot, wet weather. 
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Tear Gas Controls Gladiolus Disease 


REATMENT of infected soil with chloropicrin (tear gas) 

makes it practical to grow gladioli in soil where plantings 
have been destroyed by gladiolus yellows, according to experts 
in the United States Department of Agriculture. Experiments 
started last year by Lucia McCulloch of the bureau of plant 
industry are being continued this year, but the results seem 
conclusive enough to justify making use of this method. 

Gladiolus yellows is widely spread and science has not yet 
found a method of sterilizing the corms to prevent the de- 
velopment of this disease. Planting clean stock in clean ground 
is the best insurance against the disease. Clean stock planted in 
infected soil usually becomes infected, for the organism lives 
in the soil. 

Miss McCulloch’s method of sterilizing the soil is to inject 
about one-half teaspoonful of chloropicrin into each square 
foot of soil at a depth of about five inches. The soil is then 
moistened thoroughly and covered with a layer of gas-proof 
paper for five days. When the soil has lost all odor of the 
chemical (about 13 days after treatment) it is ready for 
planting. 

Gardeners can get reasonably satisfactory results by forcing a 
one-inch iron bar into the ground to a depth of five inches and 
then applying the chemical from an oil can with a long spout 
and immediately filling the hole with soil. Chloropicrin is not 
dangerous but the gas is irritating to the eyes. 

This treatment, however, is not practical when the gladioli 
are planted with perennials, since the chemical destroys living 
plants, but it can be used where gladioli are planted in rows 
for cutting, or where seeds are planted after the odor has dis- 
appeared. 


A Dainty Plant With Many Uses 


OR the many garden folk who are interested in the smaller 

flowers, there is a new plant that should not be overlooked. 
This plant is myosotis Pink Beauty, the only pink perennial 
forget-me-not which adapts itself to any good garden soil and 
withstands the damp conditions along the edges of natural 
pools, which most low-growing plants do not like. The flow- 
ers, rising above the foliage, appear in large clusters and bloom 
continually from June through September. They grow eight 
to ten inches high and are very desirable as cut flowers for small 
bouquets and centerpiece combinations. 

Interplanted with Myosotis scorptoides semperflorens, the 
blue form adds charm and daintiness when used along the 
margins of herbaceous borders, in rock gardens or as edgings 
to garden walks. These charming, dainty plants are also ex- 
cellent for mass ground covers. For best results plant them 
about six inches apart in the early Spring or Fall. 


Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; tt does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. Mass., by September 1, 1940. 
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LING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














T MAY bea surprise to many persons when I tell them that 
modern American school gardening had its inception in 
Boston, Mass. That is a fact, however, and one worth keeping 
in mind, as next year will be the movement's 50th anniversary. 
In the year 1890, Henry L. Clapp presented arguments for 
“horticultural education for children’’ at a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. With the support gained 
from that society, Mr. Clapp was able the following year to 
initiate garden education at the George Putnam School in 
Roxbury, of which he was master. 

Mr. Clapp also became chairman of the society’s committee 
on children’s gardens and in this capacity, as I find by the 
records, he took a leave of absence in 1899 to study the 
established school garden programs of Europe. In the mean- 
time, however, the idea had begun to grow. Now it has 
become a far-flung movement co-ordinated by the Garden 
Education Department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, which held its annual convention in Milwaukee earlier 
this month. 

Following Mr. Clapp, the lateral development of the move- 
ment has produced numerous outstanding leaders. It pleases 
me to mention in particular Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick in New 
York, Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw in Brooklyn, Dr. James Robert- 
son in Canada, Mr. Paul R. Young and Miss Louise Klein 
Miller in Cleveland, although they are but a few of the many 
leading educators who have contributed to the success of this 
attempt to send the whole boy and the whole girl to school. 


STUDY of recently published handbooks on the subject 
of school gardens will reveal little change in purpose or 
content down the years from Roxbury.* This fact serves, it 
seems to me, as evidence of the understanding grasp which Mr. 
Clapp had of educational problems. A rereading of his original 
paper will reveal him as a teacher in revolt against certain edu- 
cational and sociological trends of his time. Also, that his idea 
of the purpose of school gardening was not, chiefly, recreation 
or financial profit. Rather, he wanted ‘‘plant culture for educa- 
tional purposes.’’ He was urging nature study by the labora- 
tory method. He did not, at first, propose the cultivation of 
plants of zsthetic or economic importance. His interest was in 
deepening his pupils’ observation of natural functions. 

I find, for example, that Mr. Clapp proposed to check the 
trend away from the love of the soil by integrating horti- 
culture with more formal classical study. While his aim was 
not professional garden training, he felt that his program 
would offer encouragement to potential horticulturists among 
his pupils. As he put it, an instinctively capable farmer should 
not be led away from a farm career by reason of extraordinary 
ability in mathematics. He sensed correctly, it seems, that 
special ability of this sort could be used to lift the profession 
of horticulture. 

As for general student welfare, he proposed exchanging the 
gymnasium wand for the garden hoe. Aliso he held that to give 
a boy an idea to work out, is to make him a free man. An 
opportunity for the development of the right sort of freedom 
is perhaps the most important phase of garden education at 
this time. 

It is interesting to know that the school garden work of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is still being carried 
on. A very large exhibition of the products of children’s gardens 
is held each Summer under the direction of a committee of 
which Miss Marian Roby Case of Weston, Mass., is chairman. 





*“The School Garden—A Laboratory of Nature,’ by Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick. Published by The School Garden Association of New York, 121 
East 51st Street, New York City. 

*“Cardening—School, Community, Home.” National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I HAVE an interesting letter from Mrs. Warren G. Went- 
worth, Jr., in reference to an article published in the March 1 
issue of Horticulture which states that the Wentworth lilacs 
in Portsmouth, N. H., are probably the oldest in this country. 
My correspondent takes issue with this statement, saying that 
lilacs are to be found near her home in South Duxbury, Mass., 
which may antedate those in Portsmouth. They are known 
as the Elder Brewster lilacs and stand on the site of the Brew- 
ster homestead. The spot is marked by a granite tablet on 
which is inscribed, ‘“The Elder Brewster lilacs, said to have 
been brought from Holland by Elder Brewster.’’ These lilacs 
now cover the site of the original house, completely filling the 
cellar depression. They rise to a height of ten feet or more 
and, each year, make a picture which attracts the attention of 
many tourists. 

Mrs. Wentworth has a lilac hedge which came from the 
original Brewster lilacs and this year a plant was sent to 
Professor Raymond Hepler of the University of New Hamp- 
shire at Durham, from which both Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth 
were graduated. This plant will be added to the collection of 
lilacs that has been started at the rear of Thompson Hall on 
the campus. 


i? TRAVELING around to various gardens this Spring | 
have been very much surprised to note the scarcity of 
Japanese quinces in our modern gardens, especially since they 
are generally very easy to grow and were once very common. 
I have been even more surprised at the lack of variety among 
the few that I have seen, particularly in view of the fact that 
it is possible to buy salmon-colored, white, apple-blossom 
pink, red, rose pink, scarlet and even striped varieties now. 


EACH trees are not.commonly planted for ornamental 

purposes, but occasionally a flowering peach is found which 
has superb decorative value. I am led to write this because of 
a picture which has come to me from Mr. Edwin G. Seibels of 
Columbia, S. C. The photograph which Mr. Seibels sent is 
an excellent one and therefore I am having it reproduced here- 
with. The tree stands on the grounds of Mr. Seibels’ home 
and has a spread of about 25 feet. The owner writes that the 
tree looks like a “‘great white powder puff’’ when in full 
bloom and that he has never seen another peach tree which is 
so large and which blooms so profusely. 


Sometimes flowering peaches are extremely decorative. This specimen 


is growing in Columbia, S. C. 
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About Apparent Phlox Changes 


EAR EDITOR—The information in the March | issue 

of Horticulture, concerning the color change in the phlox 

Africa is interesting. I have raised that variety for a number 

of years with over a hundred other varieties and I have yet to 
see any phlox change color permanently. 

Rosenkavalier comes into bloom, in my nursery, a bluish 
rose—entirely different from the true color. Later, the blooms 
turn a beautiful shade of rose without any blue cast and con- 
tinue without change throughout the Summer. We have a 
subsoil here which is a mixture of sand and clay over a large 
bed of plaster rock. I have been adding each year a top dressing 
of muck and peat, and it is now down to a depth of about 
six or eight inches. I think the roots of Rosenkavalier start 
in the top soil which is rather acid, going down a few weeks 
later into the neutral or slightly acid subsoil. This may account 
for the difference in the early and later blooms. 

It is strange that Africa should have turned pink in the 
gardens of both of Mr. Valerius’ customers. It is a splendid 
old variety. Is it possible that the stock is weakened? This 
is said to have happened to Elizabeth Campbell. 

In my ten years’ experience with phlox I have never known 
such a reversion to happen and I agree with the ‘Roving 
Gardener”’ that ‘‘no named variety of phlox, propagated from 
cuttings, roots or divisions will change its color except as 
crown or branch sports.’’ If color changes do occur, as hap- 
pened in the case of Africa, I am almost sure it is caused by 
chemical conditions in the soil or the culture. 

—Ethel L. Campau. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Red "'Yuccas" Again 


EAR EDITOR—Your note in the May 15 issue of 

Horticulture about red-flowering ‘‘yuccas’’ prompts me 

to tell you of Hesperaloe parviflora engelmanni and the dis- 

tribution of the plant by the United States Office of Plant 

Introduction. I was at the time in its employ and raised about 
300 plants from seeds. 

The section of Texas where this plant occurs is one where 
several other rare American plants are seen and there, only. 
The hesperaloe is a wonderful plant, producing six-foot stems 
of coral-red flowers. Even the stems are red. The flowers are 
produced for nearly a whole year in succession. The foliage 
is similar to a narrow-leaf yucca and is evergreen. The whole 
story began with a nurseryman who advertised the plant as 
a yucca, and said it would be hardy ‘‘anywhere’’ but I doubt 
if it would he hardy north of Philadelphia and perhaps not 
even there. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Double Narcissus Blooms Well 


EAR EDITOR—I have seen the double narcissus, N. 

albus plenus odoratus, discussed at various times. The 

reports seem to indicate that it is very difficult to grow and 
persistently blights. 

When grandmother Stover was married in 1838 she 
brought with her a few plants and bulbs among which were 
some bulbs of this narcissus. She set them in a secluded loca- 
tion about ten feet away from the house but protected by it 
on two sides and on the others by snowberry bushes and 
apple trees. Here the narcissi have always blossomed profusely. 
Three years ago when they became crowded I took up the 





bulbs in the Spring and reset them in the Fall in their original 
bed after adding wood ashes to it. The next year they blos- 
somed well. Last year I picked 90 fine, long-stemmed blossoms. 
This year I picked 27 blossoms on June 5 and 94 on June 7. 
They showed no signs of blight and all were picked from one 
bed, three by four feet. The soil is inclined to be a little sour 
and is always damp even during a drought. 

For an experiment, I set a few bulbs on a windy hillside 
in a gravelly loam with no trees near and the blossoms do not 
come any better than they do for most persons. 


—NMiriam Stover Thomas. 
South Harpswell, Me. 


Dahlias by the Mulch System 


EAR EDITOR—The usual method of growing large 

exhibition dahlias has been by constant shallow cultiva- 
tion and extra feeding with various fertilizers, especially during 
the latter half of the season. Being born with a strong dislike 
for unnecessary labor and a limited pocketbook, I have grown 
my dahlias without fertilizers and with no cultivation after the 
middle of July, and my ribbons from the Ohio Valley Dahlia 
Society shows testify that my dahlias are above the average. 


When my dahlias attain a height of from one to two feet, 
I give them a final cultivation; then I completely cover the 
ground with a deep mulch of grass and weeds and give a thor- 
ough watering once a week when there is not sufficient rainfall. 
The soil under this layer, if the layer is thick enough, never 
bakes and all water goes deep into the soil, as it should. 

After the dahlias are dug in the Fall, I spade this mulch 
under and in a few seasons have a soil that needs no other 
fertilizer and gives stronger, healthier growth. 

—A. E. Curtis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Forced Hyacinths in Gardens 


|B green EDITOR—I would like to add my experience with 
hyacinths to those given in the May 15 and June 15 
numbers of Horticulture. Early in 1919 some bulbs were given 
me and I forced them in the house. Later I put them in the 
ground in front of a Japanese barberry, on the south side of the 
house. This Spring they were finer than for any previous year, 
although the spikes were not as full as when first forced. 

With other bulbs, planted more recently and placed in dif- 
ferent parts of my garden, I have had hyacinths in bloom from 
April 28 until May 19. 

The bulbs are left in the ground, but the foliage is permitted 
to die down, although it makes a rather unsightly spot for a 
while. 

—Edith H. Brown. 

Rehoboth, Mass. 


Answers Letter About Lime 
iy EDITOR—In reply to a letter in the February | 


issue of Horticulture I wish to say that because a soil is 
anderlain with limestone rock it is not necessarily an assurance 
that the soil, itself, is not deficient in lime. Lime in the soil is 
always leaching downwards and out. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note that ground limestone is being used heavily 
in northern Illinois, a region that is built up on limestone. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 





Success in the Growing of Delphiniums’ 


Methods followed by an amateur who has de- 
veloped exceptional skill in growing these plants 


ELPHINIUMS have attracted my interest, particularly, 
tj for two reasons. They supply blue color for the garden 
in every shade and tint. True blues are not found in 
many flowers and in few perennials. Further, flowers in quan- 
tity that fill the eye appeal to me. If you have gazed upon the 
inimitable sight of a bank of vibrating blue delphiniums in the 
light of the setting sun on a clear June evening, you will know 
exactly what I mean. 

It seems to me that the fear with which garden lovers for- 
merly approached the growing of delphiniums is gradually 
being forgotten. We used to be confronted with all kinds of 
warnings and what-nots with every package of delphinium 
seed. I am only one small amateur enthusiast among thousands 
but actually I have found less trouble and arrived at greater 
success in growing delphiniums from seed than I have with 
many annuals which most gardeners do not hesitate to grow 
from seed year after year. If given half a chance and by observ- 
ing a few simple rules, one finds it actually easy to put in the 
garden some of the most gorgeous creations of the outstanding 
hybridizers. 


Seed Bed for Delphiniums 


OR sowing the seed, prepare a soil which will drain and yet 

have sufficient organic matter to prevent drying out during 
germination. This is, however, no more of a precaution than 
one would take in sowing any seeds. Equal parts of fine leaf 
mold or peat moss together with clean sand has been found to 
work admirably. I find that the simplest method to clean out 
the fungus spores which cause damping-off is to first shake the 
seed with an organic mercury compound in a small bottle. 
Also, treat the soil mixture by watering it with a solution of 
the same chemical. When the seedlings are up, it may be neces- 
sary to water again with the same solution. 

Usually, delphinium seed will germinate in about ten days. 
There has been much discussion as to the desirability of late 
Winter or early Spring sowing as opposed to sowing the fresh 
seed immediately when available during the middle of the 
Summer. I have tried both methods several times. Of course, 
sowing fresh seeds is Nature’s way, as indicated by the hun- 
dreds of seedlings in your delphinium garden that sprout 
from the seed which has dropped from mature stalks. On the 
other hand, growers have learned to store seed properly so as 
to retain viability, and I have averaged 75 to 90 per cent 
germination from either Spring or Summer sowing. However, 
I prefer February sowing for the following reasons: Early- 
germinated seedlings do not have to contend with the hot, 
humid August dog days which increase damping-off. The 
February-sown seeds develop in low temperatures, can be trans- 
planted into flats in April and into the garden by July 1— 
which means that before the snow flies, one will have been 
rewarded by seeing small flower spikes. They are just a sample 
of the beauty that can be expected in more mature form the 
following Summer. 


When Seeds Are Sown in Summer 


r YOU prefer Summer sowing, do not hesitate to set out the 
seedlings in a coldframe, covering these seedlings with about 
one-half inch of sand when the ground freezes. These seedlings 
will winter well and will be one of the first things to push 
through the ground in the early Spring. 

And right here permit me to advise that you buy the best 





*A radio talk by Lester G. Bruggeman, representing the American Del- 
phinium Society, over Station WEE, at 9:15 a.m., Saturday, June 22, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


seeds you possibly can. Two and one-half to five dollars for 
100 seeds may look like a great deal of money but with 80 
gorgeous plants in your delphinium garden the cost of the 
seeds is entirely forgotten. If you are an amateur, busy with 
other things besides flowers, you will want to use your precious 
time by sowing only the best. I have tried seeds from my own 
plants, pollenized by insects. While it is interesting to see the 
results, systematic hybridization and pollination by hand more 
than proves its value. 

Now comes the preparation of the permanent bed to re- 
ceive the full-grown seedlings. If you have top soil to the 
depth of two or three feet, you are lucky. Most of us have not. 
So, while spading-in of the necessary fertilizing elements to the 
depth of two shovels may produce very satisfactory results, 
the following method will give you prize-winners. 

Trench the garden by removing the top soil and then taking 
out and carting away the subsoil to the extent of at least a 
foot, giving you a trench two to two and one-half feet deep. 
Fill the bottom with well-rotted manure tamped down into 
a layer six inches thick. Over this fill in another six or eight 
inches with rotted sod or sod loam. Sugar the ground with 
superphosphate or a larger quantity of bone meal. Then fill in 
your top soil and, with a mixture of two parts of slaked lime 
and one part of dusting sulphur, cover the ground to be planted 
at the rate of a trowelful per plant. Rake it in well and you 
will be ready for your plants. They should be set at least two 
feet apart with the crown not more than two inches below the 
surface. As the bed grows older, incorporation of well-rotted 
organic matter spaded-in away from the crowns in the Spring, 
a dressing of chemical fertilizer high in phosphates when plants 
start to grow each year and another dressing of phosphates after 
the first heavy blooming is over, should be a satisfactory pro- 
gram of feeding. 


Keeping the Plants Healthy 


ESTS? Of course! There are the destructive crown rot, stem 
rot, mildew and mites. Garden hygiene should be followed 
and I think that early and frequent spraying with bordeaux 
mixture, plus nicotine sulphate, will probably answer the needs 
of most amateur gardeners. My advice is to grow some new 
seedlings every year to replace mortality which is bound to 
come, removing the soil, if the mortality comes from crown 
rot, to eliminate infection of new plantings. Even in our rigor- 
ous New England climate winterkilling bothers me little. | 
have found the white delphiniums more susceptible to winter- 
killing than the colored ones. But even if it were necessary to 
treat delphiniums as annuals, the joy and pleasure would be 
more than worth it. 

The American Delphinium Society has, through voluntary 
subscription, established a fellowship fund for research in the 
control of crown rot. This worthy object should be greatly 
encouraged and, perhaps, some day we shall have a sure method 
of prevention. 

It seems that we shall have to go back a long way to try and 
find why the delphinium is called ‘“‘delphinium.’’ Early bota- 
nists, in seeking suitable names for plants, used to look for an 
analogy between a striking form or property of the plant and 
that of some animal species. 

Now, dolphins were, and still are, common along the Greek 
coast. We find in etymology that the root-meaning in Greek 
of delph is undoubtedly pig. It is stated that the dolphin took 
its name from its resemblance to a pig and is a sea pig just as the 
porpoise, its near relative, bears a name which is a corruption 
and abbreviation of the Latin for pig fish—porcuspiscus 
(porcpotsson in French) porpoise. It is also thought probable 
that the famous oracle site of Delphi was originally a spot 
abounding with wild boars. Similarly, the dolphin-like, or 
possibly pig-like, shape of delphinium blossoms may have 
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some other connection with wild boars or domestic pigs or 
pig fish. 

We have been informed that roses were known 2600 years 
ago. Delphiniums seem to have as early a beginning. It is proved 
that they were known to civilization before the reign of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs by the discovery of flowers in the tomb of 
King Ahmes I, in 1700 B.C. It is of interest to know that the 
flower was Delphinium orientalis which, after 3000 years, 
still possesses traces of blue color. During the past 50 years 
dried specimens have also been discovered in the tombs of 
Amemophis IV (1350 B.C.), Rameses II (1355 B.C.) and 
Ptolemy XI (80 B.C.). 

About 1700, Tournefort, the botanist, was the first to 
gather species and to define the genus in the modern sense and, 
therefore, was the founder of our genus Delphinium. Some 
experimentation and work was done in the 18th and 19th 
centuries largely by foreign botanists and explorers. Victor 
Lemoine of France was evidently the first commercial plants- 
man to practice hybridization as a means of improving com- 
mercial types. He furnished the impetus which resulted in the 
hundreds of superfine varieties of today. Another French seed 
and plant concern, Vilmorin-Andrieux and Company, shows 
delphiniums listed in the oldest catalogue it has on file. It is 
dated 1778. In 1897, it offered 56 named varieties. James 
Kelway was the earliest hybridizer in England and continued 
uninterruptedly, except during the World War, up until the 
present time. Sutton and Sons, Blackmore and Langdon, and 
W. E. Samuel of Wrexham fame should be mentioned for 
meritorious work. The Belladonna, which we still hear about, 
was first mentioned in 1880. 


American Hybridizers 


UTHER BURBANK, about 1894, was the first American 
to attempt an improvement in delphiniums. He was fol- 
lowed in 1912 by N. F. Vanderbilt of California who is still 
working on them. Vanderbilt was joined by Charles F. Barber 
of Oregon and O. M. Pudor in the state of Washington. By 
constant selection from among the best varieties they have 
developed outstanding strains. These men have been joined in 
the last few years by Vetterle and Reinelt of California, Leon 
Leonian of West Virginia and Edward Steichen of Connecticut. 
The untiring effort and thousands of experiments needed to 
arrive at the refinements of today can be well imagined and 
in order to enable all of us to enjoy further the delight of del- 
phiniums in our gardens enthusiasts organized the American 
Delphinium Society in 1927 which, since that time, has grown 
into a national organization with members throughout the 
United States. The yearbook of this organization is enlighten- 
ing and anyone, even though he is only slightly interested in 
delphiniums but who has an appreciation of true beauty, will 
find in it a fund of interesting, entertaining and instructive 
articles and colorful illustrations. 

So, whether one studies this particular plant as his hobby or 
merely likes it as one of many lovely perennials, every true 
flower lover will admit that no garden is really complete with- 
out delphiniums. While, now, snowy whites with fantastic 
black and white striped bees are available, and even a pink 
delphinium has come into being, delphiniums with majestic 
spikes of blue make their claim to being the regal flower. Per- 
haps, on account of their size, some of these three-foot stalks 
with two and one-half to three inch florets may present a 
certain amount of difficulty for decorative arrangements. But 
the delphinium takes care of that, for each plant which throws 
out a gorgeous main spike follows through with numerous 
graceful laterals and there are no more beautiful flowers avail- 
able for home flower arrangement than these. 

In closing, permit me to quote a few lines which epitomize 
the beauty of our delphiniums: 

“T shall plant larkspurs in a garden 
On a hill that climbs so high; 
You'll never guess, unless you stop to question 
Which blue my larkspurs are, which blue the sky.”’ 
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Tulip Notes From Missouri 


” ANY garden in which tulips are grown on from year to 
year there will be bulbs of all sizes. Those large enough to 
bloom should be planted where the flowers are wanted. The 
smaller ones should be graded into two or three sizes and 
grown, each size by itself, wherever most convenient. Bulbs 
that have bloomed should be dug for resetting. Their decayed 
roots and shells insulate them, to some extent, from proper 
contact with the soil. With small bulbs the separation is not 
sO great and moving is not worth the trouble, if the ground 
conditions through the Summer are favorable. However, if 
the soil is dry through the Summer and the planting is shal- 
low, the bulbs will use themselves up to reset new growth 
lower down and this is accomplished at a heavy expense to 
themselves. If the Summer soil is hot and wet, the bulbs will 
become waterlogged and die. This may happen even before 
digging time. If it were not for these two troubles, the bulbs 
would be better left in the ground until they became crowded. 

The best time to dig the bulbs is when the leaves have lost 
their color and before the stems have died down into the 
ground. If the tulips have botrytis, the disease progresses down 
the stem and may gain entrance into the bulb. Bulbs should 
not be allowed to lie in the sun when dug, nor at any other 
time. Even a short exposure to the sun’s heat will cook or 
partially cook all or part of a bulb and the damaged tissue will 
be invaded by the fungus Rhizopus nigricans, the black bread- 
mould, which lives on dead tissue. 

Tulips are subject to two diseases, botrytis and mosaic. 
Neither depth of planting nor frost injuries have anything to 
do with either, nor does time of planting nor time of showing 
above the ground in Spring. Botrytis injury can easily be mis- 
taken for frost injury by one who does not know the differ- 
ence in symptoms and I once had a state inspector tell me, be- 
fore I knew myself, that my frost injury was typical botrytis 
damage. To be sure, a diseased leaf may also become frosted. 
Early botrytis injury looks frosty but dries brittle and the 
disease progresses from the tips or edges backward while it is 
active. In frost injury the leaf tissue disintegrates, becoming 
fluffy or fibrous and at the time it happens the injury covers 
the plant completely to the ground line. The frosted parts 
“fluff” off, leaving the rest healthy. Although I like to plant 
early and leave many bulbs undug—which is equivalent to 
June planting—I rarely have frost injury, although sometimes 
the rows are showing three leaves by mid-January. Frost in- 
jury comes from Spring frosts, not Winter’s cold. There is a 
difference in varieties with regard to sensitiveness to frost. 
Most of my injury has come in Farncombe Sanders. 

Whether or not the flowers are better for early planting, 
the bulb crop is. Late planting, with me, has always given 
shorter stems. Tulips I have never planted later than January, 
I think, but narcissi I have planted until late April. Planted 
so late, most of them do not come up but lie in storage until 
the following Spring. Of course, I get no flowers from them 
until after a year of foliage growth. 

Whether or not fertilizer causes excessive splitting of the 
bulbs, I do not know, but I do not consider it the nature of 
nitrogen to do so, nor of potash, although phosphorus might 
do it. “‘Fertilizer’’ refers to the three substances, and tests, unless 
made of each separately as well as of the various combinations, 
are inconclusive. The rate of splitting depends to some extent, 
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at least, on the degree of development of the bulb. Mother 
bulbs do the most splitting but even mother bulbs are of 
various sizes. The length of the growing season one year un- 
doubtedly affects the amount of splitting the next season and 
length of the growing season depends on time of planting, 
latitude, location of the garden and the kind of weather. I am 
of the impression, too, that a hard soil which makes the bulb 
compress itself in growing will tend to cause more profuse 
splitting. 

With regard to the temperature during Summer storage, 
a cooler one most likely is better. Nevertheless, my bulbs have 
to survive much of the Summer at 80 degrees or over and suffer 
no impairment in their flowering. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 


Carterville, Mo. 


Making All-Season Borders 


ACH of the 30 years that I have worried over and keenly 
enjoyed ‘‘Breeze Hill’ gardening progress, attempts have 
been made to make the land yield two or more crops of beauty. 
From the time that Hamamelis vernalis tells us that Spring is 
actually coming, to when the long, silky yellow blooms of its 
sisters defy the frost, I seem to need growth, bloom and life 
in the gardens. 

Here, we are in a conspiracy of progress between those who 
guide the progress of the garden and those who actually do 
the work, and who are just as keenly interested as I can ever 
be in what happens, as we plan, plant, observe, photograph 
and make color records. It is on this basis of progress that I 
report on a particularly satisfactory border which has been 
so managed as to give a succession of bloom until mid-Summer. 
From then on we can assure bloom until frost by the intro- 
duction of annuals. 

As these words are written I am keenly conscious of the 
beauty of the little islands-of grape hyacinths that collectively 
give the rare blue note to early Spring. Their effect has been 
heightened by planting close to them some of the very newest, 
very large and very white Bellis perennis—although we prefer 
to call them daisies. 

In the same eye-glimpse as that which takes in the grape 
hyacinths and daisies, one may see daffodils of excellent newer 
varieties, sufficiently well established to be very generous with 
their lovely varying blooms. Coming right after they finish 
their show, German iris carries on the continuous bloom 
and its flowers have scarcely faded before we begin with 
hemerocallis and hardy phlox and some admirable pyrethrums. 

Another use of these blue grape hyacinths has been made in 
a border not far away which also takes care of a carefully 
gathered collection of violas. One lovely May morning a 
really brilliant orange variety was at its best. Next to it were 
plants of a variety which is almost ethereal in its blue, laven- 
der and purplish shades. Back of it in serious perennials were 
found the friends that will keep up the show until frost in 
this border—that means platycodons, Lilium henryi, and here 
and there a hardy aster. This particular border works west- 
ward to what the late Mr. Stevens called ‘‘Maple Spring,” 
because there one finds what seems to be a spring in all its 
pellucid clearness, but it is really made by tap water just drip- 


_ping into it, and so overflowing that it forms a bit of a bog, 


assured in its continuance by having a concrete apron six 
inches down. These boggy conditions mean high prosperity 
for the long-blooming Primula japonica, already up and 
doing, and the marsh marigold. 

Around this ‘“‘spring’’ successive orchid attempts have 
taken place for many years and, sometimes, they succeed. 
One grand old clump of Cypripedium regine has actually 
persisted and established itself, while C. parviforum and C. 
parviflorum pubescens are in and out of the picture. The corner 
of the group is taken by Asarum canadense, the interesting wild 
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CHAS-A-DOG keeps dogs away from your 
Shrubbery and Flowers. Pioneer spray. 
Lasts for weeks. When others fail use ours 
Quart size makes 1 gal. of spray. Pos! 
paid $1.00. Henry-Grebenstein, Box 19-H, 
Stoughton, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


BROADCASTS 


9:30 A.M. Each Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


JULY 6 — Mrs. Harold Plimpton, 
representing the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 
Subject, "Arranging Cut Flowers 
in the Home." 


JULY 13 — Miss Dorothy S. Manks, 
librarian of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Subject, 
"The Year's Crop of Garden 
Books." 


JULY 20 — Mr. Harold T. Bent, 
representing the American Iris 
Society. Subject, Preparing for 
Next Year's Iris Bloom." 


JULY 27 — Mr. Sterling H. Pool, 
president of the New England 
"Grow- 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


‘ 


LIBRARY 


During July and August the library 
and executive offices of the Society 
will be open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


every week day except Saturday. 


Members who wish to have library 
books sent to them at their summer 
homes for two weeks’ duration may 
avail themselves. of. this. privilege 
by sending in post-card requests. 


Charges for postage will be made. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 
Members 


Five thousand volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
flora of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound vol- 
umes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Office and Library Hours: 


June 15 - September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
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itt RED SPIDERS... ee 


AND MANY OTHER I 
Used everywhere to kili Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
.» Pree Pest Control Guides 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY- “CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers—GLADIOLUS—Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in 
bloom from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on 
Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. 
and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 
way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
esting catalog. 
CORREVON-AMERICAN 


DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
nal) Van Wert Ohio 





























ginger and several clumps of Jack-in-the-pulpit that are thor- 
oughly entertaining. This whole end does not include more 
than three square yards, but it does carry all-season interest 
most admirably. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Summer Care of Pot Plants 


OT plants which have passed the Winter in the high tem- 

peratures, low relative humidity and indifferent light con- 
ditions of the usual living room need attention now. Those 
which are too weakened to go on should be put out of their 
misery. Small plants which have outgrown their present root- 
runs can be put in larger pots. Plants not so shifted can have 
the loose surface soil replaced with rich manure compost. All 
plants should be freed of insect infestation. ‘his may often be 
done by repeated careful washing with soap and water. Insecti- 
cides can be used to prevent re-infestation. Pruning back leggy 
shoots will simplify the insect cleanup. It will also cause the 
plants to bush out in more pleasing fashion. 

As soon as the cleaning and repotting is done, the plants 
had best be put outdoors for the Summer. They will require 
shade until they have become used to their new surroundings. 
While they may be planted out in the ground, the better prac- 
tice is to leave them in the pots. By plunging the pots up to 
their top rims, more uniform moisture control will be achieved. 











66 ° 99 * 
Let us cultivate our garden”’—Candide 
In these days of sorrow and distress, nowhere can we recapture our peace and 
sanity so well as in a garden. So go back for a few hours each day to your flowers, 
shrubbery and lawn, and for a time lose memory of the horrors let loose on our 


friends in other lands. Trim, weed and transplant. Work—that some measure of 


forgetfulness may come to you. 


ADCO, R, Carlisle, Pa. 


May we send you our free booklet, 
“The Life of the Soil’? 
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tested varieties from 

—— best. Write for FREE “‘Iris 

“an Lover’s Catalog,’’ profusely illustrated. 

SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204, Riverview Sta., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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F’: LANDSCAPE CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


2 oC THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY W 


Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 

















Box 352 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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Robert Wayman’s Iris Aristocrats 
a Long Flowering Collection of 60 Finest Varieties 


Offered Here at less than 1¢ on the Dollar 


Buy Now at These Special Summer Prices 


These newer, finer and more lovely Irises will make your garden the 
beauty spot of your community, admired by all. In these four Collections 
of 60 Finest Varieties, are many which have until recently been priced 
beyond the reach of most gardeners. Among these are recently introduced 
Reds, Pinks, and Pastel Blends, unknown to flower lovers of the past. 
Several are winners of Dykes Medals, the highest award which can be 
bestowed upon an Iris. It is awarded annually to only the one finest Iris 
in the United States, a similar award being made in England and France. 
In addition to early and late flowering Tall Bearded Iris, these collections 
include Irises that flower twice a year, the first time in early Spring and 
then again from September until frost. They are outstanding members of 
a new race of Irises, rapidly increasing in popular favor. Finally, I have 
included several of the finest Pogocyclus Hybrids, unique in shape and 
bizarre in color patterns. 


MY “BIG BUSINESS” METHODS SAVE YOU MONEY 


As a pioneer in applying “big business” methods to the growing and 
selling of Iris plants I can offer you greater values at astonishingly low 
prices. For example, there are two varieties in these Collections. (Anne 
Marie Cayeux and G. P. Baker) which were introduced at $100 per plant. 
Yet I offer you all four Collections, of 60 plants, all different, for only 
$11.00, express prepaid. And the mammoth plants I will ship you will be 
larger and more prolific than those which originally sold at fabulous 
prices. 


If for any reason, you do not care for the entire 4 Collections, you can 
select one or more, or you can choose individual varieties at prices quoted 
in the second columns. 


No Order Accepted for Less than $2.00—Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Included 





COLLECTION 5-N 
$3.15 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $440.00 


COLLECTION 7-N 
$2.75 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $490.00 





S—Standards or upper petals F—Falls or lower petals Former Present 

AUREX—38 in. FRAGRANT. S-Bright clear yellow. F-Dark crim- Price Price 
son-purple $15.00 $.20 

BLACK WINGS—<40 in. FRAGRANT. Near black. Fluorite Violet 
overlaid with black 

BROWN BETTY—43 in. New brown color tone in changeable silk 


20.00 25 


S—Standards or upper petals F—Falls or lower petals Former Present 


APHRODITE—44 in. FRAGRANT. Lovely, tall uniform pink. One Price Price 
of the best pinks $50.00 $.15 

EASTER MORN—48 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. Pure sparkling 
white, satiny sheen. Glowing yellow center. Distinctive form .... 20.00 .25 

GENEVIEVE SEROUGE—42 in. EARLY. Huge blend of soft pastel 
shades. S-Frilled, clear soft olive-buff. F-Soft lilac blended with 
flax blue 

HYPATIA—30 in. EARLY. Most intense blue I have seen in any 
Iris. Rare 

HENRI RIVIERE—42 in. Delicate shades of soft yellow and pale 
lilac-mauve. Magnificent, subtle blend 

MARY ELIZABETH—36 in. A blending of colors giving a rich, 
rosy effect 

MERRY WIDOW—=32 in. My own introduction. S-Vinaceous purple 
over white yor F-White, edged and veined with purple .... 

MBS. MARIO RAN—48 in. Lovely tall pink-toned aristocrat .. 

PINK SATIN to in. One of the largest, tallest and smoothest soft 
pink-toned Irises 

PHOSPHOR—40 in. FRAGRANT. Superb medium yellow 

PURISSIMA—48 in. EARLY. Pure snow white of perfect form and 
wax-like substance 

RED DOMINION—42 in. FRAGRANT. S-Clear, lustrous deep red; 
F-Full flaring, deep red. One of the foremost reds 

ROMOLA—38 in. FRAGRANT. A stand-by. S-Soft lilac; F-Rich 
velvety red-violet 

ROSE PETAL—48 in. FRAGRANT. A clear, uniform, rose petal pink 

WM. MOHR—26 in. KING of the POGOCYCLUS HYBRIDS. Soft 
violet, beautifully veined bright manganese violet 50. -20 


20.00 25 
25.00 -20 
40.00 10 
85.00 15 


25.00 -20 
50.00 -20 


40.00 -20 
20.00 -20 


35.00 -20 
25.00 35 


35.00 15 
20.00 .20 





COLLECTION 8-N 
$2.50 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $480.00 





15.00 -50 
in. Silver Medal Winner. Rich red purple; velvety 

25.00 -20 
DESERT GOLD—30 in. FRAGRANT. EARLY. Free-flowering yel- 

low gem 25.00 15 
DON JUAN—40 in. Special Prize, France. Gigantic rich garnet- 

red toned blend 25.00 -20 
FROST QUEEN—22 in. SPRING and FALL bloomer. Large new 

frosty white 15.00 -20 
GOLDEN LIGHT—40 in. EARLY. Best new golden brown blend. 

Ruffled Standards 20.00 35 
LAURA HUTCHESON—24 in. SPRING and FALL Bloomer. Hand- 

some new blue violet 15.00 -20 
LOS ANGELES—46 in. EARLY. Giant White flowers, edged blue 50.00 -20 
MARY SENNI—42 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. Giant bi-color. S-Soft 

lilac flushed reddish brown. F-Deep violet 25.00 -20 
MIDWEST PRIDE—236 in. A large deep, rich pansy-violet 25.00 15 
MORNING GLORY—36 in. A handsome red-purple brilliantly 

attractive 25.00 15 
MBS. C. G. ene yy elgg A 30 in. Silver medal winner. A fine large 

yellow. F-Veined deep r 75.00 15 
MRS. VALERY WEST_-40 in. FRAGRANT. Buff, lavender and old 

gold blend J -20 

COLLECTION 6-N 
$3.30 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $502.50 
S—Standards or upper petals F—Falls or lower petals Former Present 
ANNE MARIE CAYEUX-—36 in. Softly blended pastel colors. Price Price 

S-Pinkish lilac; F-Metallic blue over grey $100.0 $.20 
BEAU SABREUR—34 in. EARLY. S-Amber flushed soft violet ; 

F-Vandyke red. Velvety 15. 15 
BLUE BANNER—36 in. FRAGRANT. Magnificent Blue bi-color. 

S-Lavender blue, frilled; F-Rich velvety pansy-violet 4 15 
DOG ROSE—50 in. Silver Medal Winner. A delightful pink ‘ .25 
EL CAPITAN—40 in. EARLY FRAGRANT. Mammoth manganese 

violet . y -20 
GOLDEN HARVEST—158 in. Flowers twice a year, Spring and Fall. 

Rich golden yellow . .20 
MARY GIBSON—42 in. EARLY. Soft, rosy-bronze yellow throat . ; .20 
MINISTRE FERNAND DAVID—36 in. Gigantic, rich red purple . : -20 
MOA—42 in. Giant bi-color. S-Pure violet; F-rich, deep violet- 

purple : 15 


NAZARIN- 

violet J 15 
NENE—38 in. Mammoth flowers. S-Soft lilac; F-rich old-rose. The 

largest Iris grown t .30 
OCTOBER BLAZE—24 in. Flowers twice a year, Spring and Fall. 

Fiery red J 35 
ORIENT PEARL—42 in. Silky pearl grey, flushed canary yellow 

and soft pink : -20 
PAULETTE—54 in. One of the finest light blue Irises. Flaring falls. 

Huge flowers J .20 
W. R. DYKES—40 in. EARLY. Giant yellow. S8-Frilled; F-Crinkled 100.00 -75 








S—Standards or upper petals F—Falls or lower petals Former Present 


ALLURE—40 in. Silver Medal. A new color break. Exquisite soft Price 
pink and yellow blend d $.15 
ASIA—54 in. CINNAMON FRAGRANCE. A fine soft blend .00 15 
BRUNO—36 in. LATE. Huge plush- eae bi-color. S-Bronzy- 
heliotrope; ag velvety violet- . .20 
NNABAR—42 in. Silver Medal, 
velv 7. dark red p 15 
DOMINION—832 in. Daddy of a new race of plush- textured Irises. 
S-Dauphin’s blue; F-Deep indigo purple 15 
G. P. BAKER—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. S-Rich, primrose 
yellow; F-Oanary yellow. Giant size -20 
MME. POMPADOUR—43 in. A very unusual Iris in limited supply. 
S-Rose-ash shaded very soft brown; F-Old-rose shaded helitrope, 
flushed soft brown J .20 
MODOC—36 in. EARLY. Deep velvety black-purple. Rich texture ’ 15 
MOON MAGIC—40 in. EARLY.FRAGRANT.A fine, new soft yellow j 15 
PLUIE D’OR—(Golden Rain)—41 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Fine, 
deep clear yellow . -20 
PRES. PILKINGTON—46 in. A blend of indescribable beauty, 
with brownish Standards and pink-toned Falls : .20 
RED FLARE—40 in. A new brilliant blood-red, golden beard . J .25 
SAN FRANCISCO—44 in. EARLY. Dykes Medal Winner. White, 
feather-stitched lavender blue ‘ 20 
SENLAC—40 in. FRAGRANT. Unique mulberry shade. Outstand- 
ing in garden ‘ -20 
TE & GOLD—=36 in. Pure, gleaming satiny white, with rich 
golden beard . 15 








Rohert Wayman 


I Will Furnish Entire Iris Aristocrats Group of All 4 Collections (60 Varieties) for $11.00 


Former Price $1,912.50 


BoxB, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








